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were experienced by many of their workers in 1937. In both of
the plants short days are rarely worked, and often the periods of
unemployment are long enough for the worker ta qualify for
unemployment benefit. Although the disappearance of the long
stand-off period, which often involved the workers in pecuniary
difficulties, is welcome to most of the employees, the present constant
discontinuity of employment must be unsettling to them.
Wages and conditions in the Pressed Steel works have been regu-
lated since 1934 by agreement between the company and the workers'
union. The company has agreed in principle to observe conditions
not less favourable than those embodied in national agreements
between the trade unions and the Engineering and Allied Employers'
National Federation. A system of holidays with pay according to the
Amalgamated Engineering Union scheme was introduced by the
company in 1938. A shop-steward system is in existence in the factory
and seems to work without friction. The men in each department
elect one or more stewards, but it appears that the elections do not
arouse much interest. In the Morris plants there is no organization of
the workers, although in the Radiator works there is a workers*
committee, presided over by one of the staff, which examines grievances
and, if it thinks it desirable, brings them to the notice of the manage-
ment. This arrangement seems preferable to a system in which the
foreman is the only channel of communication between the worker
and the management.
Industrial welfare.
Several old-established Oxford concerns, like the University Press
and the marmalade factory, have promoted welfare activities for
their workpeople for many years past, but the introduction of large-
scale methods of production into Oxford industry has brought about
the organization of welfare activities on a much more ekborate scale
than had hitherto been seen here. Before the War welfare depart-
ments were uncommon in industry in this country, but in any case
they would not have been possible in more than one or two Oxford
concerns owing to the small scale of business organization. Insurance
schemes and works clinics, for example, are only feasible when there
is a large kbour force. Mass-production methods may be distasteful
to many people and may be thought to impose a heavy strain on
the workers, but they do facilitate the introduction of benefits, such
as some of those to be described, which are not open to the
employees of small firms. The variety and extent of the benefit
schemes must krgely depend on the prosperity of the companies,